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batore prices rose with rapidity, pointing to a previous yield in excess
of requirements and to an external demand which developed upon the
completion of communications. Cheap railway rates and exploitation
by merchants must be contemporaneous with scientific teaching; even
now almost anything could be grown to the order of commercial agents,
whether fibres for cordage, paper or textile fabrics, cotton, sugar, cereals,
pulses, tobacco, or oil seeds. Indirectly the merchant and mill-owner
would develope agriculture by eliminating its poorest practitioners, and
by the effect of a better demand in a market less glutted with common
food produce. Nevertheless, while the success of one firm in inducing
the growth of Bourbon cotton exemplifies these remarks, the absence of
improvement, or perhaps the deterioration in the quantity and quality
grown, shows that without sound teaching, both technically and gene-
rally, even a trade demand brings but a partial success.

Another cause is the want of industries, either to render the produce
marketable or to work up the produce into manufactured goods. An
immense trade might be done in this district in properly expressed
oils, whether gingelly, castor, ground-nut or cotton, in the concomitant
manufacture of soap, in sugar, in tobacco, in fibres, in paper half-stuff,
in cotton spinning, and so forth. Such industries would yield a double
benefit.

Another cause is non-devotion of capital, and the want of labourers
or tenants who will employ capital. The want of capital among poor
labourer-ryots has been adverted to above, but a chief cause why vain-
able products are not grown, especially on wet lands, is the non-devotion
of capital by reason of defective mental and social habits. When the
cultivator is a VeUllan, a good deal of his capital dons go to the land,
as in digging a well, getting more cattle, etc.; bnt when it is owned by
Brahmans and miscellaneous castes, land is apt to bo looked upon as an
object of mortgage, of which the product is spent in marriages and
such like. Much of the most valuable wet land is owned by Brahmans
and is often mortgaged to its full value; the capital thus raised having
been spent, they cannot employ any on the land, which is confieqxiently
handed over to poor tenants such as Pallars, who cannot advance money
for an expensive and deferred crop such as sugar-cane and plantains,
but want a. quick return in mere food grains, which also suits their
equally poor landlord. It is certain that thpugh sugar-cane and plan-
tains will grow splendidly on tens of thousands of acres of wet lands,
it is the absolute inability of the cultivators to advance a decent out*
lay for a year that prevents the growing of crops worth Us. 150 per
acre, and that, too, on land which has risen m sale-value from Rs. 50
to Bs. 500 within thirty years. Instead of this, Rs. 20 are spent to
raise a crop worth Ra. 40, .The proverb says, " A Brahman's field gets
little supervision, and an Andi's (Sudra priest or beggar) not even thai"
Had the proverb been of recent date, the non-devotion of capital might
have been addad. Assmritng that the Kalmgardyan lands (8,900